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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


HOW evanescent is pleasure, how fleeting 
are the moments of terrestrial bliss! Such were 
the reflections that pervaded my mind, after 
spending an evening in the enjoyment of whick 
every emotion, which can do honour to-a man; 
was summoned to acknowledge the transcen- 
dency of the fair sex over my own. You must 
know, Mr. Saunter, that I am a fellow of that 
society, to each member of which, ladies attach 
the epithet of ‘Old Bachelor,’ but, with whatever 
justice the application may be made, in conjunc- 
tion with my associates, | never could concur in 
opinion with them. It is, indeed, true that I have 
already passed the climacteric of thirty-five, and 
the majority of our club are on the verge of 
dissolution, if wrinkles may be considered as 
emblematic of old age. But as unexpected 
love has effected a total conversion of my former 
disrespect into the most implicit acquiescence 
in his divine will, ana having sent a letter of re- 
signation, whereby I expect an honourable dis- 
charge from the drudgery of the society, I will 
confidentially give some faint idea of the scene 
of dissoluteness, which is the invariable accom-. 
paniment of our periodical conventions, with 
this sole restriction, that, when you relate the 
story to others, my name may be deposited 
among the secrets of your heart, as the disclo- 
sure of our proceedings would bring inevitable 
disgrace on the author. No one is admissible as 
a member until the blooming epoch of twenty- 
five; for our woxthy president has declared it to 
be his opinion, that if the zest for connubial 
pleasures is weak at that age, a life of celibacy 
is always the consequence. Moreoyer, it is 
enjoined on each individual, to secure the pre- 
sent members, and interest himself in obtaining 
new ones, by sedulously militating against the 
estate of matrimony, and, in order thercio, they 
hold as an incontrovertible axiom, that as liberty 
and free will are the greatest blessings this side 
of heaven, the true enjoyment of them can only 
be obtained by preserving the source of action 
independent of a wife’s authority, It bas been 
customary for the club lo meet every evening, 
and at the motion of the president a few bottles 
of old Madeira and a proportionable quantity of 
cigars have been thought necessary to relax the 


mind after the fatigues of the day, and te dispose ! 








it for the more speedy and effectual dispatch of 
business. But as this impost would become 
peculiarly oppressive to any oneE of us, it has 
been judged expedient to assemble alternately at 
each other’s house, so that now a regular circuit 
is established, and at the adjournment of every 
meeting, the next place for convention is pro- 
claimed, in an audible voice, by the secretary. 
Whenever a member intends to leave the so- 
ciety, which, by the by, is very seldom, it is 
reckoned incumbent on him in honour, to send, 
by a safe conveyance, a letter expressive of his 
intention, enclosing a valedictory, and requesting 
that his name may be effaced from the list of 
subjects to our laws; this is always granted, as 
an advocate of Hymen is an object of ignominy, 


and the everlasting detestation of the club is the 


sure lot of such an adventurer. More could be 
said of this doleful group, but, not wishing to 
wound the feelings of modesty, by a detail of 
circumstances which could not be recited but 
with a mixture of levity, I will leave to the 
intuitive reader to judge, whether the deceit- 
ful fawnings of a profligate and meretricious 
woman can, in the course of a whole life, af- 
ford that pleasure, much less happiness, which 
the love of an affectionate wife can, in one mo- 
ment create. 


The evening, before alluded to, was spent in 
all the rapture which a man, sensible to the 
charms of a seraphic woman, Could possibly 
enjoy. While sitting by her, my cares were 
allayed, the expansive powers of my mind were 
circumscribed by meditations, of which the ob- 
ject, on whom my eyes continued fixed, was the 
efficient; in fine, I thought nothing remained to 
realise my happiness, but the band of her, who 
now possessed my undivided affection. After 
returning home, I endeavovred to assuege the 
contending passions of my soul by retiring to 
rest; but the narcotic bali of night, you may 
suppose, contributed but little to accompysh it. 
In this delirium I had a fair opportunity of estc- 
mating the anomalies of tims, and of confirming 
the aphorism which heads this paper; the even- 
ing glided off like a phantom, bet why every 
moment should be protracted now, I was unable, 
in the partial derangement of my senses, to de- 
cide. I knew I was in love, and determined, te 
take advantage of the blissful passion, by declar- 
ing to the lady the sentiments of my heart. This 
I have since done, and received, in reiurn, an 
assurance of equal affection, and her consent to 
an union shortly to be celebrated. 


Now, Mr. Saunter, is it possible that men, 
whose breasts are susceptible of the happiness 1 
only anticipate, can prefer the sordid pleasures 
of drinking and gaming, to the swect enjoyments 
found only in the society of a virtuous consort. 
She is the counterpart of her maker, the true 
solace of her husband’s care and anxiety. I find 
now, though too late for redemption, that ten 
years have been irreceverably lost; for all that 
remains from the tofls of that time are a broken 
constitution and emaciated person, the effects of 
riot and self-gratification, both of which I find re- 
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covering their pristine vigour, since my iniquitous 
practices have been superceded by worthier con- 
siderations. If my intentions had been laudably 
devoted to marriage in my youthful days, per- 
haps the misrepresentations of my confederates, 
who in vain wish to influence my conduct at this 
moment, would have produced a recantation, and 
on that account I will iftercept their vile at- 
tempts, by giving timely admonitions to those 
young men, who have not yet enlisted under 
the flag of celibacy. Nothing is so desirable to 
a minor as free agency, and nothing so enchant- 
ing and fallacious as the prospects of lasting 
pleasure, painted by this club, to ensnare those 
who they think cam be made the dupes of 
artifice. Without recurring to argument, let facts, 
attested by ocular demoistration, suffice to shew 
the apparent exuberance of a single life. Visit 
the resorts of these votaries of pleasure; these 
adepts in debauchery ; observe how, under the 
garb of tranquillity, they conceal a mind lace- 
rated by uneasiness and vexation, a_ sickly 
body, nearly consumed by dissipation; seldom 
employed, they seek entertainment by referring 
to their common anodyne; unaccustomed to 
opposition, no one can thwart tl?eir will, without 
incurring manifest displeasure; seldom in the 
company of ladies, ‘they know not the dignity 
attached to them, their presence becomes irk- 
some, their conversation disgusting. These are 
the chief occurrences in their lives, and such are 
the gratifications which may be expected from 
an observance of the exaggerated histories of 
those, who, from the good they do society, may 
be considered in a state of nonentity. Having 
been privy to the projects of the club, out of 
whose grasp I have been luckily extricated, I 
trust this relation will attract general attention, 
that their infectious example may not prove 
destructive to so many worthy men. Lut on @ 
reversal of the picture, U find myself incapacitat- 
ed to draw an exact delineation; yet from rea- 
sonable surmises, and trite observations, my pen 
shall form such transcripts of the married state, 
as the narrew limits of my ideas on this subject 
can justify. 

Marriage is not only permitted by nature and 
respected by her subjects, but commanded by 
the express injunction of Providence; it is not 


| solely a choice, but a duty we owe the Omnipo- 


tent and our country, to propagate mankind under 
the sanction of their holy ordinances. What 
sight tan infuse such pleasure into the mind of 
a beholdcy, as the mutual love and unanimity of 
sentiment, existing between man and wife? In 
vain may the m‘schicf-maker attempt.sto excite 
domestic faction, in yein may the slanderer seek 
food to quench his hei": desire. Stern defiance 
is impliedly bade to every extrinsic oppression, 
and has pledges of eternal stection. A healthy 
progeny is reared to administer caysolation when 
the decline of life brings on its contumitant de- 
bilities. While one is attending to the.concerns 
of business, the’other, conducting the aTaurs of 
the family, anxiously incylgates into the tenayr 
minds of their innocent children, ihe strict honour 
of the father, and inyiolate yirtue of the mother, 
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The condolence of one is the sweetest and 
most acceptable antidote for the solicitude of the 
other. Thus, in one continued series of unaf- 
fected and uninterrupted bliss, their time passes 
merrily away, until age and infirmity predicts 
impending immortality, when their children’s 
happiness affords a welcoine passport to eternal 
felicity. 

Having thus contrasted the two critical scenes 
of our existence, the alternative I leave for every 
man. But, for my own part, | know not what 
plea could imply a justification for the criminal 
conduct I have hitherto been guilty of, neither 
could I now, Mr. Saunter, reconcile it to myself, 
if the prospect of &pproaching happiness with 
my lovely Emilia did not yield ample compensa- 
tion for the troubles, which, as an ¢ old bachelor,’ 
I have certainly undergone. However, in the 
course of a month, I hope to settle my difficul- 
ties, by exclaiming, with as much elation as my 
name-sake in the play,* ‘I am married!....I am 
married.’ 

Sous. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AWALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 


Section 1......Of the difference of character between the 
cloquence of Demosthenes and that of Cicero, and of 
the relations of the one and of the other, with the people 
of Athens and that of Rome. 


We have heard Demosthenes in the two kinds 
of eloquence, the judiciary and the deliberative, 
and we have seen that in both his logic was 
equally irresistible, and his movements of the 
same impetuosity. Cicero proceeds, in general, 
in a different manner: he bestows much on pre- 
parations; he seems to economise his forces by 
multiplying his materials; he neglects none of 
them, not only ef those which might serve his 
cause, but even of those which serve only to the 
glory of his art; he is unwilling to lose any 
thing, and is not less”occupied with himself 
than his causes. It was no doubt for this reason 
that Fenelon, whose discernment is so delicate, 
preferred Demosthenes, as marching more di- 
rectly to his object. Quintilian, on the contrary, 
appears to preter Cicero; and it is obvious that 
between two orators of such ‘superiority, the 
preference is rather an affair of taste, than of 
demonstration. Such has ever been my manner 
of thinking, concerning this kind-of parallels, so 
often introduced into conversation and literary 
discussions. I have always thought that the 
most important consideration was, not to decide 
a pre-eminence, which must forever be proble- 
matical, from the weight of motives so negily 
equal on one side ind the other, and the vanity 
of understandings ; but to seize and appreciate 
correctly the distant characters and particular 
merits of both. 

I had always preferred Cicero, and I prefer 
him still, as a writer; but since I have seen 
deliberative assemblies, I have thought I per- 
ecived that the manner of Demosthenes would, 
perhaps, be there more powerful in its effects 
than that of Cicero, 

Observe that the one and the other are no 
bonger for us but writers; we hear them not: 
we read them; they are no longer present to 
persuade us; but co please us. Philip and 
iischines, Antouy and Catiline, have been esti- 
mated long ago; it is Cicero and Demosthenes 
whom we judge, and their difference in the 
point of view is important; for the Greeks and 





* « Every one has his Fault.’ 
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the Romans the cause was the first object of con- 
sideration, and after that the orator. Both had 
the same success, and exercised the same em- 
pire over the souls of men; but at this day, I 
readily conceive that Cicero, who has ail sorts 
of mental powers, and every species of style, 
must be more generally relished. than Demos- 
thenes, who has not such advantages. Cicero is 
before his readers; he gives them a greater 
variety of enjoyments; he may carry the prize; 
before hearers none could prevail over De- 
mosthenes, because, on hearing him, it is im- 
possible not to pronounce him in the right: and 
certainly this is the first object of the Art of 
Oratory. 

May we not, further, observe other motives of 
disparity, drawn from the difference of govern- 
ments, and of the character of the people with 
whom they had to act. There was in Athens 
but one single power, that of the people: it was an 
absolute democracy, such as Rousseau would 
prescribe exclusively for all small states: he be- 
lieved it impracticable in large ones, and indeed 
there never had been any example. 

The people of Athens were volatile, impatient 
of application, delighted with indolence, idolators 
of pleasure, confident in their power, and their 
ancient glory. it was necessary they should be 
forcibly impressed; and althqugh the manner of 
Demosthenes was, no doubt, the result of the 
natural qualities of his talents, it must have been 
also modified te a certain point by the know- 
ledge he had of his hearers; and this study was 
too important to escape a man of so excellent’ 
an understanding as his. He meditated, there- 
fore, principally to strike powerfully upon this 
inattentive multitude, well knowing that if he 
gave them time to breathe, if he permitted them 
to occupy their attention upon the charms of his 
style, and the beauties of his diction, all was lost. 
The Athenians were capable of forgetting all 
that he said to them, while they were indulging 
in ecstacies at his phrases, and making a parade 
of their good taste, by admiring or criticising 
his. He knew it so well, that at the end of the 
Philippic, which I have translated, and which 
excited great applauses, he addressed to them 
these last words, *‘ Ah! applaud not the erator, 
but do what he advises; for Il cannot save you 
by my words: you must-save yourselves by your 
actions.’ 

Accordingly, when he had drawn the people 
into his vortex, he had done every thing: they 
charged him on the spot to draw up the decree, 
according to the erdinary formulary, which re- 
corded for the orator both the honour and the 
danger of it: By the advice of Demosthenes, the 
persle of Athens ordains und decrees, &c. We have 
yet a multitude of these decrees preserved in the 
historians and crators of Greece. 

It was not 00 in Rome: there was aconcurrence 
of powers, and a complication of various interests 
to be managed. Although the sovereignty re- 
sided, in fact, in the people, without being theo- 
retically established, as it has been among the 
modeins, the habitual government belonged to 
the senate, except upon occasions when the tri- 
bunes carried an affair before the assembly of 
the people, and caused a plebiscitum to be passed, 
and in this case the senate itself was subjected 
to ite For any thing that they called a jaw, it 
was necessary to unite the consent of the people 
and the senate ; and hence those frequent 
divisions between the two orders, in which the 
people had almost always the advantage, and, 
which is more remarkable, were almost always 
in the right. But that which proves that the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people was not 
very clearly understood, is that ail the public 
acts were headed by Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus, which was an incomsistency ; the princi- 
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; ples required that they should say, Populus 


Senatusque Romanus. But this difference be, 
tween the sovereignty and the government was 
never sufficiently developed, but in the writings 
of Locke; and it was from them that Rousseay 
borrowed it, in his treatise on the Social Con. 
tract. ° 

Affairs were then frequently treated at the 
same time in the senate and before the people; 
and the difference of the auditory must produce 
a variation of the eloquence. Again, there were 
citizens so powerful, ihat they made alone, by 
their particular credit, a considerable weight in 
the balance of public deliberations; and the 
orator ought to have regard to all these consi- 
derations. 

The Roman people were much more serious, 
more considerate, more regular, more moral, 
than those of Athens. We may even say, that 
of all the free people of antiquity, there is not 
one who can be compared to them. They have 
given examples, without number, of that mode- 
ration, which does not seem to be attainable by 
any multitude, whose movements have ordinarily 
so much the less of regularity, as they have in 
themselves a greater force, and we know that 
moderation is nothing else but the just measure 
of all the affections, of all the duties, and of all 
the virtues. That which is rare in an individual, 
must be more so ina mass of men. Yet this is 
what we see, without interruption, in the Roman 
people, and which shews them, to observing 
eyes, as particularly destined to command over 
others. This truth, which might give a new 
face to the Roman history, if it were written at 
this day, by some one, who should unite the 
eloquence of the ancients with the philosophy 
which they have often wanted, is not very com- 
monly perceived, because that all the Latin his- 
torians have more or less partiality for the senate. 
It was, undoubtedly, a very wise assembly, espe- 
cially in their external policy, in which their 
passions did not predominate, at least before the 
period of their corruption; but in the interior 
government it would be easy to prove that the 
people displayed frequently much more of jus- 
tice and virtue than they. Where shall we find, 
fur example, any people resembling the Romans 
when their army quitted its camp, on the report of 
the death of Virginia, (the first individual crime of 
the decemviral tyranny, as it was the last), entered 
Rome, with their ensigns displayed, without com- 
mitting the slightest violence, contented them- 
selves to re-establish the legitimate authorities, 
to bring Appius before the tribunals; and when 
he is condemned, received his appeal to the 
people, although he himself had abrogated that 
right of appeal ? 

This people was luity, and had reason to be 
so; they felt their own force, and abused it not; 
this is genuine energy: it is with this that great 
things are peformed. 

Corruption reigned in Rome in the time of 
Cicero; but it is just to acknowledge, that it 
was infinitely more sensible among the great 
than among the people. The immorality of 
principles had not been supported in the tribune 
of harangues. It was sometimes in the senate, and 
discovered itself frequently in their conduct. But 
at no time would the’pride of the people, and the 
Roman severity, have accommodated itself to the 
bitter and humiliating reproaches, which Demos- 
thenes addressed to the Athenians. Cato alone 
permitted himself sometimes, and they par- 
doned him on account of his acknowledged 
stoicism. They respected his virtue, without 
esteerring his politics, which, in fact, were but 
indifferent. He rendered little service to his 
country, because he wanted that moderation, of 
which If spoke a little while ago, and which Ta- 
citus Calls *tenere et sapientia modum.’ Cicero 
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yendeted very great services to his country 
during his whole life, and merited the appella- 
tion of the Father of his Country. I recollect 
to this purpose, that a man, who apparently 
knew nothing of Cicero, but what he learned in 
his class at school, and was ignorant of the Cicero 
of history, said to me one day, when I was mak- 
ing his panegyric: *‘ Pho! pho! your Cicero was 
but a-moderate.’ It was not, however, under that 
character that the Triumvirs assassinated him, 
I replied, but perhaps it was because they did 
not know at Reme the faction of moderates. 

According to these observations, we shall not 
be surprised at the two prevailing characters in 
the deliberative eloquence of Cicero,.jnsinuation 
and ornament: insinuation, because he had to 
manage, wheter in the senate, before the people, 
or in the tribunals, a crowd of cautions, which 
were unknown to Demosthenes; ornament, be- 
cause that the politeness of style, which was not 
introduced at Rome till after the conquest of 
Greece, was a.sort of attraction, which made it- 
self felt more sensibly, in proportion as all the 
arts of taste and of luxury became more fashion- 
able at Rome. In the midst of enjoyments of 
every kind, those of the mind and of the ear 
were become a real passion. A great importance 
was attached to diction, especially in the tribu- 
nals, where the pleadings were prolonged for 
the amusement of the judges, more than for 
their instruction. 

Cicero, therefore, devoted himself extremely 
to elegance and harmony. He knew that they 
considered it as a feast to hear him in the 
Forum; that all his discourses were taken down 
in the senate, by the same method which we 
employ at this day, by Tachygraphes, whom 
they named in Latin, and Notarii and Librarii. 
Thus, although elocution was equally regarded 
by the Greeks and the Romans, as the most 
essential and the most difficult part of the art 
of oratory; because they comprehended in it, in 
the language of the rhetoricians, not only all the 
figures of diction, which are the ornaments of it, 
but all the figures of thought, which are the soul 
of it; I conceive that Cicere might have employ- 
ed more care than Demosthenes, in whatis called 
the finish of details, and that he had sought for 
the splender and richness of expression, in pro- 
portion to what was expected of him. This is 
so true, that those who picqued themselves as 
lovers of Atticism, reproached Cicero with be- 
ing tooornamental; anc Quintilian, his passionate 
admirer, thought himself obliged to vindicate 
him on this point, and to refute those pretended 
Attics, who, in reality, went too far. Atticism 
consisted, chiefly, in a great purity of language, 
an entire banishment of all affectation, and a 
certain noble simplicity, which must have the 
ease of conversation, though it was, in fact, 
much more supported and elevated: it was in 
this that Demosthenes excelled. But this sim- 
pl:city excluded not ornaments naturally intro- 
duced, as these delicate critics pretended, who 
would have rendered the diction meagre and 
naked by their zeal to make it simple. This 
Simplicity excluded nothing but affectation; and 
Cicero never affected any things In him every 
thing flows naturally from its source, and if he 
does not appear, like Demosthenes, to forget 
himself altogether as an orator, that the public 
inan alone wiay be seen, he knows how to. con- 
ceal his art, and you perceive it only by the 
See ear which his elocution obliges you to 

eel. 

The gravity of the deliberations in the senate, 
necessarily different from those of the people, 
always somewhat tumultuous, did not commonly 
admit of all that vehemence, all that multiplicity 
of movement, which was necessary to Demosthe- 
hes to fix the attention and the interest of the 
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Athenians. Accordingly the Philippics of Cicero 
are generally much less lively than those of the 
Greek orator. The second, which is the strongest 
of them all, was never pronounced: it is not of the 
same character with the others: it is a violent 
invective against Antony, in answer to that which 
the Triumvir had vomited against him, in his 
absence, in full senate. In the others, which had 
for their object a declaration against Antony as 
an enemy of his country, and to authorise Octa- 
vius tu make war against him, Cicero had not so 
many obstacles to overcome as Demosthenes. 
The senate, or at least a great majority of them, 
were against Antony, and there was nothing to 
do, but to direct their measures, and inspire 
them with firmness and resolution, and to excite 
their confidence, instead of the distrust which 
they might have of Octavius. Cicero did what- 
ever he pleased, and drafted all the decrees. 

If he approaches sometimes, in the delibera- 
tions of the senate, the vehemence of Demosthe- 
nes, it is when he had declared enemies before 
him, such as Catiline, Clodius, Piso, or Vatinius. 
He reserved the thunders of his eloquence for 
the judiciary trials; there he had before him a 
career proportioned to the abundance and variety 
of his powers. There was the triumph of his 
talents. But even in this department he differs 
from Demosthenes, in this, that the latter march- 
es always directly to his enemy, always cutting 
and slashing, whereas Cicero lays siege in form, 
seizes on all the avenues, and, employing his 
discourse as he would command an army, sur- 
rounds kis enemy on all sides, and finally crushes 
him. But before we enter into the detail of his 
works, we must see what the Roman eloquence 
had been before him. 

[ Lo be Continued. } 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


Nor have the critical writers been backward 
in commendation of Chatterton. 
Mr Warton speaks of him as ‘a prodigy of 


abilities.” He adds, that *he possesed a com- 
prehension of mind, and an activity of under- 
standing, which predominated over his situation 
im life and his opportunities of instruction.’ Ande 
Mr. Malone ‘ believes him to have been the grea- 
test genius that England has produced since the 
days of Shakspeare.’ Dr. Gregory, to whom, in 
the course of this narrative, the present writer 
has had many obligations, says, * he must rank, 
as an universal genius, above Dryden, and per- 
haps only second to Shakspeare.’ 

still more unqualified in his praises. 
that ‘no such human being at any _ period 
of life, has ever been kown, or possibly ever will 
be known.’ He runs a parallel between Chatter- 
ton and Milton; and asserts, ‘an army of Mace- 
donian and Swedish mad butchers indeed fly be- 
fore hini; nor does my memory supply me with 
any human being, who at such an age, with 
such disadvantages, has produced such composi- 
tions, Under the Heathen mythoiogy, super- 
stition and admiration would have exptained all, 
by bringing Apollo on earth; nor would the god 
ever have descended with more credit to him- 
self,’ 


does equal credit to the classical taste and amia- 
ble benevolence of the writer, and the genius and 
reputation of Chatterton. 

‘When I read the researches of those learned 
antiquaries who have endeavoured to prove that 





the poems atijbuted to Rowley were really writ- 
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genius,’ as ‘a singularinstance of prematurity of | 
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ten by him, I observe many ingeniows remarks 
in confirmation of their opinion, which it would 
be tedious, if not difficult, to controvert; but Ino 
sooner turn to the poems, than the labour of the 
antiquaries appears only waste of time, and Iam 
involuntarily forced to join in placing that laurel, 
which he seems so well to have deserved, on the 
brow of Chatterton. 

‘ The poems bear so many marks of superior 
genius that they have, deservedly excited the 
general attention of polite scholars, and are con- 
sidered as the most remarkable productions in 
modern poetry. We have many instances of 
poetical eminence at an early age; but neither 
Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, ever produced any 
thing while they were boys, which can justly be 
compared to the poems of Chatterton. The 
learned antiquaries do not indeed dispute their 


excellence. They extol it in the highest terms 
ofapplausee They raise their favourite Rowley 


toa rivalry with Homer; but they make the 
very merit of the works an argument against 
the real author. It is possible, say they, that a 
boy could produce compositions sob¢autiful and 
so masterly? That a common boy should produce 
them is not possible ; but that they should be pro- 
duce by a boy of an extraordinary genius, such a 
genius as was that of Homer and Shakspeare ; such 
a genius as appears not above once in many 
centuries; though a prodigy,is such an one asby no 
means exceeds the bounds of rational credibility. 

‘ That Chatterton was such a genius, his man- 
ners and his life in some degree evince. He 
had all the tremulous sensibility of genius, all its 
eccentricities, ail its pride, and all its spirit. 
Even his death, unfortunate and wicked as it was, 
displayed a haughtiness of soul, which urged him 
to spurn a world, where even his exalted genius 
could net vindicate him frem contempt, indi- 
gence, and contumely. 


‘Unfortunate boy! short and evil were thy 
days, but thy fame shall be immortal. Hadst 
thou been known to the munificent patrens of 
genius— 

‘Unfortunate boy! poorly wast thou accom- 
modated during thy short sojourning among 
us ;—rudely wast thou treated,—sorely did thy 
feeling soul suffer from the scorn of the unwor- 
thy; and there are at last, those who wish to rob 
thee ofthy duly meed, thy posthumous glory. 
Severe too are the censures of thy morals. In 
the gloomy moments of despondency, I fear 
thou hast uttered impious and blasphemous 
thoughts, which none can defend, and which 
neither thy youth, nor tby fiery spirit, nor thy 
situation, can excuse. But let thy more rigid 
censors reflect, that thou wast literally ‘and 





Mr. Croit is | 
He asserts, | 


The testimony of Dr. Knox (¢ Essay’ 144); 


strictly but a boy. Let many. of thy bitter- 
} est enemies reflect, what were their own religious 
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| principles, and whether they had any, at the age 
of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, Surely itis a 
severe and anunjust surmise, that thou wouldst 
probably have ended thy life as a victim of the 
laws,ifthou hadst sincenot finished it asthoudidst; 
the very act by which thou durst put an endto thy 
painful existence proves that thou thoughtest it 
better to die than to support life by theftor violence. 

‘The speculative errors of a boy who wrote, 
from the sudden suggestions of passion or despon- 
dency, who is not convicted of any immeral or 
dishonest act in consequence of his speculations, 
ought to be consigned to oblivion. But there 
seems to be a general and inveterate dislike to 
the boy, exclusively of the poet ; a dislike which 
many will be*ready to impute, and, indeed not 
without the appearance of reason, to that inso- 
lence and envy of the litthe great, which cannot 
bear toacknowledge so transcendent and com- 
manding a superiauity in the humble child of 
want and obscurity. | 
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‘ Malice if there was any, mvay surely now be, 
at rest; for* Cold he lies in the grave below.’ | 
But where were ye, O ye friends to genius, 
when, stung with disappointment, distressed | 
for food and raiment, with every frightful form 
of human misery painted on his fine imagination, 
poor Chatterton sunk in dispair? Alas! ye knew 
him pot then, and now it is too late,— 


For now he is dead, 
Gone to hisdeath-bed, 
All under the willow tree. 


So sang the sweet youth, in astender an elegy as 
ever lowed from a feeling heart. 

‘Ia return for the pleasure I have received 
from thy poems, F pay thee, poor boy, the trifling 
tribute of my praise. Thyself thou hast em- 
blazoned ; thine own monument thou hast erect- 
ed. But they whom thou hast delighted, feel a 
pleasure in vindicating thine honours from the 
rude attacks of detraction. Thy sentiments, 
thy verse, thy rhyme, all are modern, all are 
thine. By the help of glossaries and dictiona- 
ries, and the perusal of many old English wri- 
ters, thou hast been able to translate the language 
of the present time into that of former centuries. 
Thou hast built an artificial ruin. The stones 
are mossy and old, the whole fabric appears 
really antique tothe distant and the careless 
spectator; even the connoisseur, who pores with 
spectacles on the single stones, and inspects the 
mossy concretions with an antiquarian eye, 
boldly authenticates its antiquity; but they who 
examine without prejudice, and by the criterion 
of common sense, clearly discover the cement 
and the workmanship of a modern mason.’ 

‘OQ! Genius,’ elegantly apostrophizes Mr. 
Dyer, in his humane and sensible ‘ Dissertation 
on Benevolence.’ 1795, ‘art thou to be envied or 
pitied? Doonved to form expectations the most 
sanguine, and to meet with disappointments the 
most mortifying? to indulge towards others the 
most generous wishes, to receive thyself the 
most illiberal treatment? To be applauded, ad- 
mired, and neglected? Vo be a friend to all, 
befriended often by none? Oh, thou creative, 
discriminating power, source of inexpressible de- 
lights, and nurse of unknown sensibilities, that 
perpetuate distress. Fancy shall imbody thy 
form, and often visit the grave of Chatterton, to 
drop the tear of sympathy over that ingenious, 
unfriended, and unfortunate youth !” 

MISCELLANY. 


A STUDY FROM NATURE, 








[The following article relates to a circumstance not in- 
irequent at Rome, and sometimes, as the Editor has 
been credibly infarmed, occurring, in England, to the 
young painters in the Royal Academy. ] 


Returning one day from my usual excursions, 
I met, in the Strada del Corso, Onofrio Cazales, the 
sister of the person,part of whose honse I occupied, 
attended by an elderly lady, her relation. This 
circumstance would have had nothing in it re- 
markable, had I not each day observed that at 
the same hour, in the same place, I was equaily 
fortunate, for Onotrio was reckoned among the 
most beautiful women of Rome. At my ap- 
proach she drew aside her veil, and, with a 
smile that did not entirely discourage my incli- 
nation to address her, gave me the salutation of 
the morning—Where are your steps directed, 
signora!? l cried. She made me no answer, and 
would have proceeded, but I detained her, and, re- 
peating my question, asked permission to accom- 
pany her in her walk. * No, signior, she replied, 
the object of my errand‘is such, that I fear were 
I to communicate it, I should, in the eyes of an 
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however customs or prejudices may differ among 
nations, should ever be cherished in the female 
I lamented to her the double vexation 
I experienced in being denied the pleasure of 
attending her, and having my curiosity raised on 
a subject that she seemed averse to satisfy me 
upon. * Well then, said she, if you are really 
anxious to know the cause of my matin excur- 
sions, I will to-morrow acquaint you with it.’ 
Saying this, she waved her hand in token of a 
present adieu, and I, not a little disappointed, 
returned home. Anxious to hear the explana- 
tion she had promised, I took care on the fol- 
lowing day to renew the subject. * To tell you 
the truth then, signior, she replied, I have been 
selected by an eminent painter, at present in this 
city, as an object worthy of representing the 
Venus of Annibal Carrachi, which he prefers 
copying from life, rather than from the original 
painting. This custom is net unusual in Rome, 
and with the consent of my friends, and accom- 
panied by a relation, I attend this artist for a 
pecuniary consideration, which is of essential 
service to my family.’ ‘ And can the modest 
Onofrio really, for any consideration, consent to 
license the inquisitive regard of vulgar eyes, by 
exposing to view charms that no one can con- 
template with indifference, and which must have 
the power te inspire even the studious artist, 
while pourtraying them, with sensations of ad- 
miration and delight, dangerous to the efforts of 
his pencil, and the steadiness of his ideas?’ 
‘Undoubtedly, returned Onofrio, the painter I 
attend has not the most distant idea of violating 
decency or good manners; his character depends 
on the strictest observance of delicacy and de- 
corum. ‘thus, you see, I am in every respect 
protected. Necessity and custom do away that 
which might otherwise be prejudicial to my 
character, and J trust, even in your eyes, I shall 
stand acquitted.’ You have at least, said I, laid 
your cause before a partial judge, and since I 
can attach no degree of error to any action, 
which is influenced by a mind devoid of evil, I 
would no more condemn Onoflrio for offering 
her beautiful figure as a model for study to the 
painter, than the uninstructed Indian, who, fol- 
lowing only nature’s laws, feels that outward 
forms can add nothing to the native modesty 
that dwells within her breast. 

How far Onofrio may stand excused in the 
eyes of my fair country-women, I know not, 
but, I will venture to affirm, there is no Eng- 
lishman who would not, like me, have excul- 
pated the fair Roman, when she pleaded her 
own cause. 

[Wolf's Sketches. 


FROM THE LOUNGERe 


One of the pleasures of which the idle are de- 
prived, is that of relaxation from business. Those 
whom intricate and weighty affairs embarrass 
and fatigue, talk with envy of the Icisure of the 
unemployed, of the bliss of retirement. But in 
their hours of occasional amusement, they know 
not the grievance of listless days, and months 
and years of idleness; nor, when they pant for 
rest from their labours, are they aware that it is 
from labour alone that rest acquires its name, 
and derives its enjoyment. 

When, in the course of my usual walk, I pas- 
sed the other morning through the place where 
but a few days before I had met so many busy 
faces, and been jostled by so many hurried steps ; 
when I saw the court door shut, and heard no 
hum within; I confess it struck me with a me- 
lancholy sort of feeling. 
whom I encountered hada smile of satisfaction 





Englishman, not only be deemed reprehensible, 
but lose all claims to that innate modesty, which, 


week he said had lain so heavy on him. 


on his countenance, and congratulated himself 
on the suspension of those labours which last 
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are free from that p'arne,’ said he; * you have — 
no session or revmw * mets But you forget, my 
friend, that I have no vacation.’ 
I contrive however, to get through the no 
business of my life with tolerable satisfaction; 
and ifat any time an hour hangs heavy on me, & 
I do not carry.my misfortune into the streets, 
but like decent beggars, keep my distresses at 
home, and am relieved by the private contribu. 
tion of the humane and the charitable. 

Itis not so with every one who labours under 
the afflicting, hand of time. When I had gota 
little futher on my accustomed walk I was catch- 
ed in a shower and took shelter in the house of 
an acquaintance in Prince’s street. As I pas- 
sed the coffee house and confectioner’s shop, I 
was struck with compassion at the sight of the 
many vacant and melancholy faces which ap- 
peared at the doors and windows. It was buta lit- 
tle after mid day,and consequently the gentlemen 
to whom these faces belonged had a great while 
to look forward to the hour when they could 
with propriety pull of their boots, and dress for 
the business of the table. ‘The weather did not 
permit of their getting rid of this interval by a gal- 
lop, which one of the happiest expedients for the 
purpose in the world, as it removes the headach 
of yesterday’s dinner, gets thro’ the time till the 
dinner of to day, and gives an appetite for enjoy- 
ing that meal when itcomes. But my poor 
friends in Prince’s street had no hope of getting 
through te tedious interval in the society of 
their horses; they had before them the dismal 
prospect of spending three long hours in their own 
company or that of their fellow sufferers; and, 
after all, of sitting down to dinner with muddy 
heads, and squeamish stomachs. 

‘Mentem mortalia tangunt,’ says the Poet. 
The distresses incident.to humanity are the 
great nourishers of moral speculation. The 
mortals of Prince’s street touched my mind, and 
I could not think, without a great degree of 
commiseration, of the difficulty they wouid find 
in passing the time till the arrival of that im- 
portantera in the history of the day—the hour 
ofdinner. ‘The more I reflected, the more I 
was distressed on their account: For | suspect 
that itis not only when the morning is rainy 
that our gentlemen of fashion find their time 
heavy. ‘The languor and restlessness which are 
so frequently to be observed united in their looks 
and behaviour, are too evident symptoms of this 
quotidian diserder, this malady of time, under 
which they have the misfortune to labour. 

‘To say the truth, in spite of our complaints 
and the shortness of life, yet four and twenty 
hours returning every day are by far too much 
for persons who have noother object but amuse- 
ment. It is almost possible to continue lon- 
ger in bed than eleven hours; few people are 
able to lie more thaneightor nine. Here, then, 
upon the most moderate calculation, we have at 
least thirteen hours to be filled up every day by 
people who have nothing to do but to be amused. 
Now although a chace, a bottle of wine, a dance, 
and some other expedients, to which these gen- 
tlemen have recourse, may give occasional fillips 
to their spirits, yet it is not in man, no even in 
a man of fashion, to be both idle and comfortable 
for thirteen hours together, day after day. 

There seems to be here an incongruity which is 
not observable anywhere else in the works of 
Nature. All the other, animals have _ their 
duration pretty well adjusted to the purposes for 
which they seem to have been intended, or to 
their capacity for filling up the time allotted to 
them with tolerable satisfaction. The gay flut- 
tefing tribe of butterflies, who have no other 
business underthe sun but pleasure, do not live 
long enough to have any languid intervals, or 
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are very long lived: But themit is to be observed, 
that geese undertake the important and laborious 
task of rearing a family every season; they have 
likewise Many enterprising excursions to make 
both by land and water in search of their food 
“and besides, they can fill up their leisure hours 
agreeably by méans of two very fortunate cir- 
cumstances, their power of commanding sleep 
when they please, and their talent for conversa- 
tion. By these means, geese, when they are 
saved from the hand of the poulterer, are able 
to go on toa respectable old age, without ever 
being at a loss how tokill the time. 

But men of fashion are an anomaly in the 
creation. Indeed, to adjust matters, one of two 
things is necessary; either to abridge the dura- 
tion of their life, or else lo improve their means 
of enjoying it. 

With regard to the first method of abridge- 
ment, I humbly conceive, that if, from the time 
when our men of fashion break loose from 
their parents and preceptors, with the full com- 
mand of money or credit, they were to sink 
quietly to rest in the course of nature atthe end 
of a twelvemonth, their life would be pretty 
nearly sufficient for all they have todo. They 
would not fail within that space to run round 
the whole circle of pleasure again and again, 
which is evidently what they consider as the 
chief end of mane At the same time, they 
would be seasonably delivered from the insipidity 
of pleasure, when it becomes too familiar, from 
the unhappy devices which they fall upon to 
diversify their amusements, and to saunter away 
a tedious lifetime. Many of our young men of 
fashion seem to be sensible of the justness of 
‘this observation, for they do what they can to 
get the better of their constitution, and to abridge 
their life to a duration more suitable to the use 
which they make of it. 

In this attempt, however, they are not always 
suficiently expeditious; and, at any rate, it is 
always extremely unpleasent; most men of 
fashion, like most other men however disagreea- 

ble or useless they may find their lives, not chus- 
ing to die as long as they can easily avoid it. It 
would therefore be more acceptable, if it were 
possible to supply them with some means of 
passing more tolerably the thirteen or fourteen 
hours which they cannot lose in sleeping. 

Here to be sure a moralist might assume a 
high tone of declamation, and call on those gen- 
tlemen to remember the duties which their 
country requirese He might tell them, that the 
eyes of mankind were directed to their conduct, 
and expected, from their station and fortune, 
examples of active and disinterested patriotism. 
He might tell them, that, if they were willing to 
take a share in the legisl:’ re, or if the happy 
season of peace gave them no opportunity to 
display their martial talents and gallantry in the 
field, yet they could not be at a loss for occasions 
to display their activity and enterprize by em- 
ploying their wealth and influence to diffuse 
civilization and comfort, industry and good mor- 
als, among all ranks of their fellow citizens. 
He might tell them, that from such occupations 
they would derive the most honourable, heart- 
felt, and lasting pleasures, and be followed with 
the gratiude, the blessing of thousands. He 
might likewise intreat them to consider the 
oppcrtunities which their riches and leisure af- 
forded them of extending their researches into 
science, and encourage them with the prospect 
of utility and reputation united with the most 
interesting and endless amusement. He might 
also point out the delightful relaxation from their 
labours and solace to their cares which literature 
would afford them ; he might teil them how much 
it would contribute at once to polish and élevate 
the character, and how admirably it would super- 
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sede those frivolous or pernicious entertainments 
in which they waste their hours. 

But it would be cruel to harrass the poor gen- 
tlemen with these school declamations. The 
employments here pointed out require not only 
temporary exertions, but also continued industry, 
which we can scarcely expect from them. All 
that cen be attempted with any reasonable hope 
of success, is to find some occupations which 
are more innocent, but which require no greater 
labour than the bottle or the gaming table, than 
low profligacy or treacherous intrigue. 

Now, I have known several idle persons who con- 
trived toamuse the vacantintervals between break- 
fast and dinner, and between that and supper, 
in a very inoffensive manner. According as the 
weather and season permitted, they employed all 
the first part of the day either in angling, shoot- 
ing, hunting, or skaiting. When they could 
not go abroad with comfort, they always contri- 
ved work at heme ; such as weaving nets, plaiting 
lines, dressing fishing flies, cleaning guns, look- 
ing after the horses, and playing on the fiddle. 
In this manner, with the help of the newspaper, 
dressing for dinner, and now and thena game 
at whist or backgammon fog atrifle in the even- 
ing, I have known some persons of no great 
fortune, who spent their timein the country from 
year’s end to year’s end, without much extraor- 
dinary sleeping, without much extraordinary 
yawning, without much extraordinary drinking, 
without doing any harm, and even without think- 
ing on the amusements of the town. 

I should therefore imagine, that the men of 
fashion, considering the accurate attention which 
it is proper for them to pay to their dress, and 
the superior advantages which they enjoy from 
the amusements of the town, excursions to water- 
ing places, and trips to the Continent, might 
contrive to occupy théir time without hanging 
out their melancholy faces at coffee house doors 
or confectioners’ shops, without exposing their 
own fortunes to be pilfered, or trying to pilfer 
others, at the gaming table, without weakening 
their constitutions, or injuring their fellow crea- 
tures. It is true, their occupations would fre- 
quently be rather more insipid and less respecta- 
ble than might be wished. But since by some 
unaccountable irregularity in Nature the lives of 
men of fashion, although they have so much less 
to do than other men, are prolonged to fifty or 
sixty years; they might unquestionably contrive, 
by a succession of these little occupations, to pass 
thro’ this long term. far less uncomfortable, than 
by dividing their time between down right idle- 
ness, intemperance, and vice. 


LEVITY. 
FOR THRE PORT FOLIO. 


ORATION ON THE ABSURDITY OF GOOD-BREEIDNG 
IN A REPUBLIC. 


It is a well knewn maxim in politics, that as 
there are different forms of government in dif.- 
ferent countries, so each particular fornt requires 
some laws and customs, peculiar to itself. In 
countries, for example, subject to monarclhical 
government, where a distinction of ranks is es- 
sential to the good of the state, the laws may 
oblige a father of a certain fortune and station 
to leave the greatest part of his estate to his 
eldest son: but who would say that such a regu- 
lation would be proper in a republic? wherein 
we certainly adhere more closely to the law of 
nature, by dividing inheritances equally among 
the children, without regard to age or sex. In 
the former of these governments, there must 
be.an order of nobility, and different degrees of 
honour hereditary in certain families: in the 
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latter, it may be deemed expedient to withhold 
titles of honour, as tending to stimulate ambi- 
tion, and to destroy that equality upon which it 
is founded. 

And accordingly, these and many other simi- 
lar distinctions have not escaped the observation, 
I will not say of our politicians ofly, but of the 
people of these United States in general. But, 
unless my self-partiality deceive me, it has not 
hitherto occurred to any philosopher, politi¢ian, 
or statesman, before myself, to remark, that 
what is commonly called good breeding is, in 
fact, a relic of monarchical government, and 
ought not to be countenanced in any well order- 
ed republic. This assertion, | am sensible, may, 
at the first view, appear somewhat extraordina- 
ry; yet if this candid and enlightened audience 
will favour me with theis usual indulgence, I do 
not despair of demonstrating it, in such a way, as 
will meet with their cntire approbation. 

That Good Breeding derives its origin from 
monarchical government, might be inferred 
from the very words by which we usually express 
it; the common language of mankind being, as 
the learned have well observed, a proof of the 
common sense of mankind. Do we net commonly 
Call Good Breeding Courtesy,-and even Court- 
liness? both which terms are evidently derived 
from the word court, which denotes the place 
Where a monarch resides. But although there 
is, in my opinion, great weight in this circum- 
stance, yet I shal! not rest my cause solely upon 
it: but, making use of that species of reasoning: 
which is termed in the schools arguimentum ad ju- 
dicium, proceed to draw my arguments from the 
nature of things. 


And that what I shall say upon this important 
subject may be the better understood; I will 
begin by defining what is meant by geod breed- 
ing. According to Dr. Beattie, whose authority 
I hope will not be disputed, ‘Good breeding con- 
sists in showing by our looks and behaviour, that 
we respect our company, and that their happiness 
and convenience is the chief thing we have in 
view.’ (See Elements of Moral Science, Dublin 
edition, page 170.) So then! to be well bred, 
Wwe must shew by our looks and behaviour, that 
the happiness and convenience of others is the 
chicf thing we have in view! But is this either 
natural or reasonable? Natural, I am sure, it is 
not; and therefore not reasonable. For I appeal 
to the feelings of every person in this assembly, 
whether it be not natural to him to consult his 
own happiness in the first place, and to desire 
that it should be rather well with himself than 
with another. So universal, indeed, is this ex- 
perience, that, in Latin, it is a common proverb, 
Egomet sum proximus mihi; or, as we express it 
in English, * Every man is nearest a-kin to him- 
self.” Well then, suppose a man to show, by his 
locks and behaviour, that the happiness and 
convenience of others is the chief thing he has 
in view: either he is sincere in this exhibition, 
or he is not: if he is sincere, his conduct is 
unnatural; if he is not, he is a hypocrite. So 


that, in either case, there is, in this exercise of 


Good Breeding, nothing that we can commend, 
and much to censure. In a monarchical povern- 
ment, indeed, where there are different ranks 
and degrees of men; where some are supgriors, 
and others inferiors,a man may think himscit 
obliged, in point of prudence, to pay some court 
to those, whom he perceives fo be tlius elevated 
above him, and on whom he may conceive that 
he in some measure depends: hence courtesy ; 
hence all those studied forms of deference and 
respect on the one hand, and of obligine conde- 
scension, forsooth, and affability on the other. 
But in a republic, where all men are equal, and 
where each man is 4 sovereign, it is obvious thut 
there can be no foundation for such a practice. 
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It is true that in a book, whose authority is, 
indeed, most sacred, there is a precept, which 
enjoins, “that in honour we prefer one another. 
But who doesnot know, that there are many Chris- 
tains who co not seem to think themselves bound 
to observe every precept contained in that sa- 
cred volume. And ifthey observe some things 
which it enjoins, though theyneglect others; itis 
plain that it will do them some good, and not 
be useless: it is the very end for which the serip- 
tures were written, that they might do us some 
good and not be useless: therefore they who 
obey some of the precepts contained in the scrip- 
tures, though they neglect others, comply with 
the very end for ‘hich they were written. 

But let us see, whether, in imi itation of some 
learned divines, we cannot explain this passage 
by, comparing it, agrecable to their practice, 
with some others of a similar import. In the 
same sacred volume we are instructed to ‘give 
honour to whom honour is due’; meaning, no 
doubt, that we should.give fonour to whom 
honour is due, and to no others. 
reasoning, we are to give preference to those to 
whom preference is due, and to no others. But 
in a republican government, all men ate equal; 
and where all are equal, there can be no preter- 
ence due toany one,and consequently, thereis none 
to be given: but where no preference is given 
or, in other words, where we do not ‘in homens 
prefer one another’; there can be no such thing 
as Good Breeding: therefore ina republik there 
can be nosuch thing as good Breeding. Noth- 
ing surely can be more plain, clear and convin- 
cing, than this reasoning; and of course it is 
evident, that the text in question cannot refer to 
persons living in a republican, but to such only 
as are subject to monarchical, government. 

Away then with all those groundless ideas of 
courtesy, respect, deference, and 1 know not 
what; which are quite foreign to our situation 
and circumstances. And on the contrary, let it 
be the chief care of every individual among us 
to assume such a look and demeanour, as shall 
the most unequivocally demonstrate that he looks 
upon no man to be superior to himself, and no 
mans convenience to beso much consulted as his 
own. 

Entertaining, as I do,these sentiments, it gives 
me no small pleasure, as often as I walk the 
the streets of this great metropolis, te observe 
the deportment of my fellow citizens. One 
droll fellow sticks a segar in his chaps, and puffs 
out the tobacco smoke, mixed with the eflluvia 
from his lungsin the face of every one he meets; 
another, who was silent whilst at a-distance, be- 
yins to hum a tune as he approaches you; a 
third whistles; and another consults his con- 
venience in a way which I shall not mention: as 
if each were resolved to convince you, as is fit, 
that he has no respect for you, and that he re- 
gards nothing, but himself and his own gratifica- 
tion. But I shall perhaps be told, that the 
practices which I commend are confined to 
blackguards only, and to the lowest of the vul- 
gar. “this I am very ready to admit; that is, J 
admit that the practices I have mentioned are 
confined to those who are called blackguards, or 
at least to those whom one could not, without a 
breach of propriety, call gentemen. But I am 
not for admitting such invidious distinctions. 
And besides, who does not know that every true 
democrat is in the habit of contending that these 
very personsare ae y who ought, properly speak- 
ing, to be termed the people; andthat gentlemen 
and men of education should be regarded with 
jealous eyes, well watched, and kept in proper 
subjection. 

But, be this as it may, I am very happy to 
find, that it is not among these only, who are 
termed the vulgar, that the practice of Good 
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Breeding begins to be discontinued» No one 
surely will presume to deny that the medical 
students of this university are gentiemen. And 
yet any one, who has attended a medical lecture, 


must have observed that at least one half of 
these GENTLEMEN come into the presence of 


their professor, and attend upon the instruction 
which he gives, with their hats on; some munch- 
ing apples, even as they are entering; whilst 
others, that their minds amay not be wholly un- 
occupisd during the discourse, indulge them- 
selves cither in the cracking of nuts, or in ex- 
pressing, by an easy process, its aromatic juice 
from that far famed Indian herb, gene r ally known 
by the name of tobacco. Some, indeed, I know 
there are who allege, that, as the professor ap- 
pears with his hat off before them, and addresses 
them with his hat off, a sense of common de- 
cency should induce them to take off theirs in 
return. 
opinion. For are not the professors the servants 
of the students, just in the same manner as his 
excellency the governor, or the president of the 
United States, is the servant of the people? And 
if so, is it not fit that these servants, like all 
other servants, should pay to their masters a 
devree of attention; which they are not intitled to 
ceXpect in return. 

Having mentioned the university, it might well 
be deemed an unpardonable omission, were I not 
to fortify my cause still farther by an appeal to 
the example of—I wish I could say a//, but I 
may certainly be allowed to say svme—of you, 
my quondam school-fellows. Who does not 
know, that, as eften as the schools are dismissed, 
it is your practice to break out with hideous 
shrieks and screams that may be heard over the 
whole neighbourhood. As an enemy to Good 
Breeding, I will exhort you to continue Jin this 
practice, to which you have long been accus- 
tomed. And if any of your professors, or other 
teachers, should chance to be on the pavement, 
let not this circumstance impede your career, 
caveat viator. Upon such occasions, they have 
one part to act; and you another: it is your 
part to dash on, and theirs to keep out of your 
Way. 

And here I am almost tempted to exclaim 
with Cicero ‘adhuc video omnia constare.’ My 
doctrine, I think, I have fully proved: and more- 
over I have also shown that among many of our 
fellow-citizens there exists a disposition very 
favourable for its reception. But, although my 
experience of human life has not as yet been 
very considerable, it has, however, been sufficient 
te convince me that the same arguments do not 
produce the same effects on all minds. Some 
bigots there always have been, and perhaps al- 
ways will be, in society, who are backward iz, 
adopting new maxims, and who value themselves 
for being, as they love to express themselves, of 
the oLp scnooL. By these I may, probably, be 
asked, of what use this doctrine is; and whether, 
if Good Breeding were rejected, our intercourse 
with each other would be more easy and agree- 
able. Such questions ¢ abhor: as proceeding 
from a cold imagination. For if the value of 
doctrines is to be estimated by their utility, what 
would become of many of those beautiful specu- 
lations, which have occupied the minds of philo- 
sophers in both ancient and modern times. What, 
for example, is the use of materialism, or the 
doctrine, which teaches us that the soul is not a 
distinct substance from the body? What is the 
use of the doctrine of necessity, whether it be 
considered as a doctrine in philosophy, or reli- 
gion? Of what use was it to deny, as Bishop 
Berkeley and David Hume have don:, the exist- 
ence of matter; and to assert that the sun and 
moon, the sea and the mountains, men and other 
animals, and, in a word, the whole universe, has 





But I beg leave to be of a different. 














no existence but in the mind that perceives it? 
And lastly, of what usé are the modern doctrines 
of Godwin and others, which teach that a man 
should not prefer his own to a foreign country,or 
his nearest relations to strangers of equal merit, 
No, my respected audience, every man who po 


sesses no other faculty than that of judgyrent, can 


value a doctrine for being useful; but to invent 
and propagate such theories, as those I have 
mentioned, requires no small degree of genius; 
now every body knows that genius has ever 
been accounted-a much higher, faculty of the 
mind than mere judgment: as much, therefore, 
as genius is superior to judgment, so much are 
those theories in metaphysics, politics, religion, 
and the sciences in general, wnich have no use, 
superior to those which are useful. 

Conceiving, therefore, that my position is fully 
established, and that there can be no reasonable 
objection made to it; I submit what has been 
said, without any farther defence, to your supe- 
rior judgment. 

f——— ____] 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It appears that a Mr. Chouteau, said to be ‘a 
French gentleman of the first respectability,’ is 
now on his way to the city of Washingten, with 
twelve warrior Indian chiefs, men and boys, on 
a visit te the president of the United States. 
This Monsieur Chouteau, it seems, has long 
monopolised the trade of the Osage nation of 
Indians, to which these chiefs belong, and has 
been prevailed upon by Captain Lewis to accom- 
pany them on this visit to an illustrious warrior, 
and sachem. 

It is a great consolation to the people of the 
United States, that capt. Lewis is succeeding so 
well, in the very important object of his expedi- 
tion. Not knowing precisely what he was going 
about, it was natural enough that we should 
grumble and be discontented at the appropriation 
of many thousands of dollars to defray his ex- 
penses, &c, but, notwithstanding all the secrecy 
and reserve which the administration have obser- 
ved upon this subject, the truth has at last come 
out. This Monsieur Chouteau has been persuad- 
ed by captain Lewis to come all the way from 
the Osage river (500 miles up the Missourie), 
accompanied by twelve warriors, men and boys, 
besides several young French gentlemen, the 
whole party travelling, without doubt, at the ex- 
pense of the United States, to enrich the presi- 
dent’s cabinet with a DEAD ToAD. ‘This toad is 
said to be of the form of a land tortoise, very 
flat, covered with scales, of a dark grey colour,a 
short tail, and a head like that of a buffaloe, 
(mammoth probably } with six horns; and what is 
more wonderful than all, it lived a long time 
with Mons. Chouteau, on no other nourishment 
but a little water, dut then it died. 


Captain Lewis’ success is, we must admit, very 
encouraging; and we doubt not that he will meet 
with many other curious toads, which will be ac- 
ceptable toour philosophical executive, and should 
he go far enough, may perhaps come up at last 
with the great bull mammoth himself. To be sure it 
will cost us some more money, but then the 
treasury is full, and what a reat curiosity the 
great bull mammoth would be ! 

We_hope the public will be favoyréd by the 
National Intelligencer with the talof the chiefs, 
and Mr. Chouteau and Mr. J son, over this 
dead toad; and we merit O88 the mammoth 
cheese will be distributed liberally among the 
watriors, that Monsiefr Chouteau will be per- 
mitted to continue if the enjoyment of his mon- 
opoly, and that jie young French gentlemen will 
all be admits into the Military Academy, even 
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if wenative Americans must be dismissed to 
make room for them. Gentlemen who have 
deserved so well, should not be disappointed, and 
it has long been our rule, and it is the rule of 
oliteness, ‘to give to strangers in preference to 
those whg are at home. 

MR. PITT. 

We have the high authority of G1szon for 
praising a man when he no longer dispenses the 
favours of the Crown. The writer of the follow- 
ing character certainly never owed, and never 
can owe, any obligation toMr. Pirr. The like- 
ness Will be admitted to be accurate ; and it will 
soon be discovered, that the powers of the Author 
were fully equal to his subject. The few per- 
SONAL traits, were necessary to confirm the por- 
trait of the Minp—neither, however, could be 
misapplied. 

“He contemns trivial honours, and disdains, 
even in great things, to act asecond part. He is 
slow in action, and adverse to exertion, except 
when great honour may be obtained, or great 
actions are to be performed: not busied about 
many things, but confined to those which are 
GREAT and SPLENDID. 

«“ He is as open in his hatred as in his friend- 
ship; for concealment is the part of fear; he 
regards TRUTH more than opinion, and shews 
himself manifestly in his words and actions, 
declaring his mind with full freedom, which 
indicates both, his own love of truth, and his 
contempt for the gpinions of others: but. this 
openness of character is liable to one exception, 
for he is much given to /rony, dissembling his 
merits before the vulgar, who are unworthy to 
appreciate them. 

“ He can show undue complaisance for no 
one’s humors, except those of his friends, for 
flattery isa low and servile vice. He is not 
prone to admire, for he deems nothing great. 
He is not mindful of injuries, which his magna- 
nimity teaches him to despise. He is no man’s 
panegyrist or slanderer; he talks not of himself, 
nor does he blame others, nor speak ill even of 
his ENEMIES, except when their insolence excites 
his indignation. 

“His gait is slow; his tone of voice grave; 
his pronounciation firm. Haste and rapidity 
betoken too much solicitude. He therefore 
is seldom in haste, who deems few things worthy 
of his pursuit; nor is he often eager who thinks 
few things of importance: quickness and sharp- 
uess of veice proceeding from earnestness and 
tagerness.”’ 

Thus far the author of our portrait of Mr. 
Pirr. But accurate as itis, it was written without 
personal knowledge. The man might derive 
some features from the character, the character 
hothing from the man. Not to keep the reader 
‘oo long in suspence, we have made Antiquity 
delineate Mr. Pirt for Posteriry. The writer 
is ARISTOTLE, and these are the characteristics 
oi Macnanimity!! 

[See Eruics, B. 4. Chap. 3. 

Itis calculated, that the trade in Newspapers 
alone, annually amounts to the sum of one million 
verling for the whole British Empire. The total 
Searly a of the trade in Newspapers, Reviews, 
Magazines, Ramphlets, Engravings, other books 
of all sorts, paper, and all kinds of Stationer’s 

goods, is, for th@whole Empire, not less than 
fur millions sterling. Re 

_. , 

A singular instance of Jo®at first sight occur- 
red last week in Clarges street» A Gentleman 
Passing though it in his chariot,searly in the 
horning, was struck with the appeaance of a 
Mart girl, washing the steps ofa door-ways—he 
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stopped, and having entered into five minutes 
conversation with her, persuaded this Nymph of 
the Mop to step into the carriage with him, in 
her dripping state, and the next morning convey- 
ed her in better trim to church, and married her! 
— (Lon, paper. 

Capt. TiprEtT is appointed to the command 
of the Pretty Lass, engaged by Government as a 
hired vessel.—It is no wonder that a Pretty Lass 
should have a Jippet. [ 10. 


TOA LADY,WHO HAD A SCAR ON HER BREAST. 


Oh ! tell not me her heart is cold, 
Soft, soft as Venus’ dove; 

Her heart the gentlest wish can hold, 
Her heart is made for love. 


For on her breast I chanc’d to spy 
A scar from Cupid’s dart ; 

A nest, where little Cum )Gs Lie 
In ambush feor the hegrt! 


Oh! if to touch that hallow’d place 
My happy lips might dare, 

I would not wake a single Grace, 
Or Love, that nestles there. 


Should on my lips one love remain, 
Fast clinging like a bee; 

Sweetest, lll kiss thy breast again, 
And give him back to thee. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE ANTHOLOGIAe 


With simplest fare my cloth is spread ; 
Nor gold nor silver grace my board ; 

No tapestry round this humble shed 
Enthrones in state its purple lord. 


My friend, a soul at ease is mine, 
I boast to serve a gentle muse ; 

And o’er my roof the clustering wine 
Pours for that friend its mellow juice. 


ANOTHER, 


Loving, I was belov’d, and I enjoy’d:— 
Still with strong tide my ready passions flow ; 

But who the lover, or the love, 

Or where the theft—the powers above, 
And you, my goddess, only know. 


ANOTHER. 


*Twas she— twas she, the gentle maid, 
At eve, beneath the myrtle shade, 
Kiss’d me with moist and pu!py lip: 
Even yet that rich, ripe, rapturous kiss, 
That balmy breath and nectar’d bliss, 
Feast of the gods! I seem to sip! 
Love's honied draughts can never cloy - 
But ah! it seems of passion tost, 
Now, now, my madd’ning soul is lcst, 
Drunk with the mighty joy. 


O tell me no more of the fir-shaded hill, 
Where Contentment securely might grow ; 

Nor mention the murm’ring sound of a rill, 
Which bubbles so sweetly below. 


The grove’s smiling verdure no longer can please, 
Though so gay and enchantingly fair; 

Nor reason talk down a fond bosom to ease, 
That is tortur’d with love and despair. ° 


A wound, which the hand or the head may endure, 
A relief from the lancet can find; 

But say, what physician can ¢’er hope to cure 
A latent disease of the mind? 


In vain all the force and extent of his art 
The medical blockhead applies ; 

For beauty will ever reign over the heart, 
Till nature deprive us of eyes. 


EPIGRAM. 


As Willalong the floor had laid, 
His lazy length in solemn show, 
You’ re ill, quoth Sal, I’m sore afraid 








Indeed says Will, I’m rather low. 
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FRIENDLY COUNSEL. 


When Foote to George Coleman his patent had sold, 
One morn, he by chance up the Haymarket stroll’d, 
Took a peep at his quondam Palestrum, and there Le 
The new manager found in a pleasant quandary. 


to-day, sir; 
And, of all your old troop, he who personates Razor, 
Who should gafe till he sets in a roar all the house, 
Will not open a mouth fit to swallow a mouse; 
From morning to noon, and from evening to dawn, 


yawn.” 
hand! 


Go, read your new comedyt to him, d’ye hear? 

And I'll bet you ten pounds that he'll yawn for a year.” 
How I love the festive boy 
Tripping wild the dance of jy ' 
How I love the mellow sage 
Smiling tnough the veil of age 
And, whene’er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears 
Age is on his temples hung 
But his heart, his heart is young ! 

{Moore’s Anacreor 


es 








with Death. 


attention of every classical scholar. 


excursive fancy find. 


not more enchanting. 





sity of Pennsylvania. 


grim despotism of Algiers. 





* A farce by Arthur Murphy, the humcur of which is 
chiefly confined to the character of Razor, a ¢ SSiping 
barber, who entertains the audience with gaping and 
grimace. 

t The Man of Business, which Coleman had recenth 


publighed. 





‘We’re rehearsing, says George, ‘ The Upholsterer’* 


I’ve been at him, but, zounds! I can’t make the dog 
Sam look’d grave as a judge—‘Coly, give me your 


I’m your friend, you shall soon see his grinders expand : 


> nat ; 
. learn 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The biography of Chatterton, which has of 
late so much occupied our attention, is now con- 
cluded, and we cannot dismiss so interesting an 
article, without again exhorting every youth of 
genius and strong passions to meditate upon the 
habits, the fortune, and the fate of one of the most 
extraordinary characters of which the annals of 
literature make any mention. In this day's paper 
his character is fairly and faithfully delineated ; 
and while admiring mortals mourn over his mis- 
fortumes, and regret hiserrors, let them gaze at 
the perennial column of his fame, and say this 
menument of genius was industriously and perse- 
veringly erected by puerile hands, struggling with 
Poveriy, with Pride, with Disappointment, and 


In our department of Polite Literature, the 
article, which so learnedly and elegantly analyses 
the oratorical works of Cickro challenges the 


We entreat ‘ Iracus’ to correspond, as often 
as his liberal leisure will allow, and upon any 
topic, which his good taste may adopt, or his 


In our next, we shall publish something, of an 
exquisite polish,from the pen of Tomas Moorr, 
Iisq. one of the politest scholars of Great Britain, 
who has emulated the Grecian graces of Anacre- 
on, and who has warbled the songs of Festivity 
and Love, in a mode so faithful to fecling, and 
so responsive to taste, that WaLL&r himself is 


The Oration upon the absurdity of Cood 
Breeding in a repuddic was actually delivered, on 
a recent occasion, by a graduate of the Univer- 
The Editor will not omit 
this opportunity of expressing his cordial apnro- 
bation of an ingenious satire, which so justly and 
so poignantly assails one of the shameful and 
savage effects of a form of government, and a 
system of manners, more execrable than even 
the canting commonweaith of Cromwell, or the 






ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Vernat ApprEss To W. 


Clad in the varied robe of May, 
Fair Spring unveil’d the humid hours, 
O’er hills and meads, and valleys gay, 
Her verdant path was strew’d with flowers: 
But ah! my timid bosom beats 
When nature opes her treasur'd sweets. 


Charms, which deride the gloss of art, 
In friendship’s purest form were given ; 
And closely to my beating heart 
I clasp’d the precious boon of heaven, 
With whisper soft, and aspect mild, 
Twas nature that my heart beguii'd. 
Pith sow 
* ®ame sor hy pale, and blushing rose, 
Their baimy odours breathe arownd, 
And where the tepid zephyr blows 
The drooping willow sweeps the ground: 
But memory saddens every view, 
And all is ting’d with sorrow’s hue. 


For lo! in yonder shelter'’d scene, 
"The cherub Peace securely dwelt ; 

And tender Love, with brow serene, 
Embosom’'d all the bliss I felt: 

How sweet its fragrance, and how fair, 

‘Thy filial fondness can declare. 


Yet he, who points the diamond’s ray, 
And bade the gold of Ophir shine, 
Whom Evangelic hosts obey, 
{Enthron’d in majesty divine.) 
’T was nature’s God who taught my heart 
With all treated joys to part. J 
SELECTED POETRY. 

{In a very scarce miscellany, intitled ‘ Davison’s Poems, 
or a poetical rhapsodie, divided into sixe bookes, the 
fourth impression, newly corrected and augmented, 
and put into a forme more pleasing to the reader, 
Lond. 1621, 12mo.’ the following poem is found. It 
is intitled ‘ The Lye,’ and is reported to have been 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh, the night before his 
execution. Of this tradition the evidence does not 
appear full nor satisfactory, but the ballad, inspired 
by whatever muse, is the sarcastic language of a dis- 
appointed man, and sometimes, in vigorous verse, 
conveys useful truth. ] 

Goe, soule, the bodies guest, 
Upon a thanklesse arrant, 
Feare not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant. 
Goe, since I needs must dié, 
And give the world the lye. 





Goe, tell the court it glowes, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Goe, tell the church it showes 
What’s good, and doth no good : 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lye. 


Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others actions ; 
Not loved, unlesse they give, 
Not strong, but by their factions: 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lye. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ainbition, 
Their practice only hate: 
And if they once refily, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their yreatest cost 
Seck nothing but commending: 
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And, if they make reply, 
Spare not to give the lye. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion; 
Tell love it is but lust; 
Tell time it is but motion; 
Tell flesh it is but dust: 

And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lye. 


Tell age it daily wasteth, 
Tell honour how it alters; 
Tell beauty how she blasteth, 
‘Tell favour how she falters: 
And as they shall reply, 
Give each of them the lye. 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle »oints of nicenesse ; 
Tell wisdom she #4: arles 
Herself in overwiseness< 
And, if they do reply, 
tratght give them both the lye. 


Tell physicke of her boldnesse ; 
Tell skill it is pretension ; 
Tell charity of coldnesse ; 
Tell law it is contention: 
And, as they yield reply, 
So give them still the lye. 


Tell fortune of her blindnesse ; 
Tell nature of decay ; 

Tell friendship of unkindnesse ; 
Yell justice of delay : 

And if they dare reply, 

Then give them all the lye. 


Tell arts, they have no soundnesse, 
But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools, they want profoundnesse, 
And stand too much on seeming: 

If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lye. 


Tell faith, it’s fled the citie; 
Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tell manhood shakes of pitie ; 
Tell virtue-+east preferreth: 
And if they doe reply, 
Spare not to give the lye. 


So, when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing ; 

Although to give the lye 
Deserves not less than stabbing, 

Yet, stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soule can kill. 


ON THE EXILE AND DEATH OF OVID. 
FROM THE LATIN OF POLITIAN. 


And finds the Roman bard a foreign grave 

Where Euxine rolls the inhospitable wave! 

Thy bard, O Love, by rudest hands inhum’d, 

Sleeps he near Ister’s gelid stream entomb’d! 

Those charities, the Getan fierce supplies, 

Which Rame, unblushing, to her son denies! 
Far from his natal soil—ye Muses, say 

What sympathies his dj *ug pangs allay ? 

On the bland couch who bids his limbs repose ? 

W ho, with sweet converse charms his lingering 

woes? 

Tries with officious hand the salient vein ? 

Or with emollients, hastes to assuage his pain? 

With death suffus’d, who closes now his eye, 

And bending o’er him marks his panting sigh? 

Ah! none—detain’d in regions far remov'd, 

Each fond associate, and each friend belov’d. 

Ah! none—the ill fated husband’s—father’s care, 

flis spouse—his offspring, Rome forbids to share. 











Say, can the rude Sarmatian, school’d to steg 
His savage breast, say can he learn to feel? 
Of haggard aspect, who insatiate drains 
Life’s reeking current from his courser’s veins; 
’Neath those frore locks that shade his tangled 


brow, ‘ 


Say, can that hollow eye with mercy glow? 

—Blush, Romans, blush ;—lo! Goths his fate de. 
plore, 

And pity meets him on that dreary shore: 

His fate—those rocks that heard him, erst, com. 
plain, 

And brutes, no longer fierce, that mark’d his 
pain. 

See Venus, hastening from her favour’d isle, 
Bids her plum’d flutterers light his funeral pile, 
Then, when the self-exhausted flames decline, 
His whitening ashes to their vase consign, 

And thus inscribe the stone—‘ Lo here he lies, 
Who sung Love's wiles, soticitudes and joys.’— 
Herself ambrosial odours sprinkling round. 
Thrice, and four times, bedews the hallow’d 
ground. 
Ye too, Pierian maids! with plaintive strains 
Beyond my flight, embalm your bard’s remains, 
[The low simplicity of the following ballad, will pro 
bably, render it acceptable to the village ae 
Did ever swain a nymph adore, 
As | ungrateful Nanny do? 
Was ever shepherd’s heart so sore, 

Or ever broken heart so true? 

My cieeks are wet with tears, but she 
‘Has never wet a cheek for me. 


If Nanny call’d did e’er I stray, 
Or linger, when she bid me run? 
She only had the word to say 
And all she wish’d was quickly done: 
I always think of her, but she 
Does ne’er bestow a thought on me. 


To let her cows my clover taste, 
Did 1 not rise by break of day? 
Did ever Nanny’s heifers fast, 
If Robin in his barn had hay ? 
Tho’ to my fields they welcome were, 
I ne’er was welcome yet to her. 


Ifever Nanny lost a sheep, 
I cheerfully did gave her two; 
And J her lambs did safely keep 
Within my folds in frost and snow: 
Have they not there from cold been free? 
But Nanny still is cold to me. 


When Nanny to the well did come, 
"Twas I that did her pitchers fill? 
Fullas they were,I Lrought them home? 
Her corn I carried to the mill; 
My back did bes the sack, but she 
Will never bear the sight of me. 
To Nanny’s poultry oats I gave, 
I’m sure they always had the best; 
Within this week, her pigeons have 
Eat up a peck of peas at least. 
Her little pigeons kiss, but she 
Will never take a kiss from me. 


Must Robin always Nanny woo, 
And Nanny still on Robin frown ? 
Alas, poor wretch, what shall I do, 
If Nanny do not love me soon? 
If no relief to me she’ll bring, 
I'll hang me in her apron string. 
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